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general phenomenon, and its complement is a growing hunger
for new cultural inspirations and for cultural contacts restor-
ing the sources of life. Since the middle of the last century
a swelling counter-current has become observable in Western
life. Interest in Indian literature had begun, almost one and
a half centuries ago, with William Jones, Southey and Goethe,
in Indian philosophy with Schopenhauer and Emerson. To-
day Western art has already been completely revolutionized
under the influence especially of China and Japan, and now
also the impact of Indian art becomes perceptible. Since
Henri Bergson and Berdyaev Western philosophy has come
very near to the ideas of Vedantism. Thus it can be no
more surprising that at least some of the greatest master-
pieces of Indian thought have already been acknowledged as
classics on the book-shelf of almost every representative of
modern cultural life. To quote only one of many, the late
German socialist poet Ernst Toller writes as a political
prisoner: " You asked me whether I read the Bible ? The
New Testament is to me, with the Buddha, with Lao-tse, with
the Upanishads, one of the deep springs of mankind. " Kali-
dasa's and Sudraka's dramas have gone over on the European
stage with great success, and popular editions of selections
from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, of Kalidasa, Sudraka,
Jayadeva, Bhartrihari, the early Buddhist and some Mahayana
scriptures have been sold out quickly in repeated editions, not
to speak of the great number of scholarly editions and
translations which all find their public. Thus the time is
ripe for an intensified popularization of Indian literature in
the modern world.
For it is likewise true that at present only the intellectual
elite of Europe and America has been won, and that even to
the educated majority India still is a strange and mysterious,
incomprehensible world, such as it was to the ancient
Greeks and the Arabs of the Thousand and One Nights stories.
Such a mystery always shrouds far-distant and little known
countries, but its traditional survival into our age of intensive
communications and cultural contacts must be regarded as
one of the .chief reasons for the apathy or, more correctly,
the helplessness of the Western public before the actual prob-
lems of this country.